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ON COMMERCE. 


IT is a eommon complaint that thofe who undertake 
to reprehend the follies of the age, are, for the moft part, 
more interefted in difplaying the fplendor of their own 
abilities, in inveighing againft the perfons of men, and 
in employing thole trivial errors, which the fcrutimizing 
eye of private enmity may have difcovered:in their con- 
duct, as inftruments of vengeance for real or pretended 
injuries, than in exciting a proper-horror for the princi- 
ples of evil, and inflilling into the minds of theirhear- 
ers that facred veneration, which ‘the votaries of wif 
dom will never hefitate to pay at the fhrine of virtue. 

At atime when moral difcourfes are fo frequent, 
when morality is exhibited in every point of view, when 
millions of volumes on, the duties of men, difperfed 
throughout the world, are deftined like the Diz peneté- 
ales of the ancients, to-cbtain a place -in every private 
family, when the fchool-boy, fearcely initiated into the 
nyfteries of {crence, alumes the character of moralift, 
when the paftors cf every religious denomination, unite, 
sn ftrains of rational or enthufiaftic eloquence, to exhi- 
bit the deformity of vice, and the fuperior attradtien of 

eaven-born virtue; an4nattentive obferver might er- 
oneoufly fuppofe, that the firft, banifhed from fociety, 
pxilted only in gaols and houfes of correction, while'the 
atter received:the voluntary homage of an admiring 
orld. ‘The fophift, after all his attempts at reforma- 
ion have been defeated, may fit down, melancholy aad 
gullen, and exclaim, that — has implanted iq the 
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mind of man, an innate propenfity to evil—Let him 
prove his aff--tions, and what motive will remain for 
man, con{cious that his efforts will be vain,to think or 
actwith rectitude? I would then infift, withthe ancient 
fect of the Manicheans, that the foul of man was crea- 
ted by the prince of darknefs, nor believe that the 
bounteous Author of Univerfal Nature, had formed his 
creatures. to be wretched. The truth is, that when 
the moralift declaims againft the crimes of men, he for- 
gets that the majonity of.thofe to whom his precepts 
are addrefled, have paffions, which they have never 
been taught habitually to govern, an intelle&, not fufi- 
ciently cultivated.to underftand the metaphyfical no- 
tions, or keep pace with the fublime doCtrines of the in- 
genious theorift, and minds too actively employed in fa- 
vorite purfuits, to attend, to the dull monitory of the 
frigid moralizer, and it would not be eafy to determine 
which received the moft inftru€tiun, he. who.refufed to 
be prefent.at a moral difcourfe, or he who yielded to 
the allurementsof Morpheus during the time it was 
delivered. But to whatever may be owing the failure 
of fucceis in the moralift of the prefent day,. whether 
to. want of animationin the fpeaker, or depravity of 
heart in the hearer, it is a fact too well known to be 
contefted, that vices are conimon as. ever, not only to 
the whole community in general, but there are alfo 
crimes, peculiar to the feveral occupations of men, and 
to the different grades eftablifhed in.fociety. ‘The. ori- 
gin of the feveral trades and profeflions, was owing to 
the real. or artificial wants of man—his real wants 
were few and eafily fuppiied,. his artificial ones were 
many, and created:by his vices. The ebullition of the 
vengeful paffions, and the fraud or violence of man 
againft his neighbor, made the guilty have recourfe to 
a lawyer, tofereen hin from a well-earned punifhment, 
by the quirks and quibbles incident to his profeffion— 
the-herald of a murder, was the meffenger of joy to a 
member of the bar,—and civil contention,.was more 
grateful to-his eye, than the fight of his native fhore to 
the love-fick failor, or of waterto the weary pilgrim, 
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on his way to Mecca. Excefs inthe indulgence of the 

fenfual appetite, and the luxury of the feaft, firft intro- 

duced the phyfician into notice, and made his affiftance 

neceflary to prevent a too early exit to the world of 
{pirits—to the fon of Efculapius, the groans of the fick, 

were more enchanting than the mingled harmony of 
the Doric Reed, with the magic ftrains of the Lefbian 

Lyre. The love of lucre, and that infatiable thirlt for 
gain, which, when once in entire pofieffion of the mind, 

transforms the man into a fomething worfe than brute, 

hath added to the catalogue of crimes in the fame pro- 

portion that it hath increafed, and ftill increafes the 

wants of men. This motley paffion firft triumphed 

over the love of country, over that patriotic fentiment 
implanted by nature in the human breaft, induced man 

to relinguifl his native fhores, to relinquifh the conver- 

{ation of his friends and relations, and confide himfelf 
to the conflicting billows of a troubled ocean ; induced 

him to abandon his mofly cottage where with peace he 

dwelt, where. he was in poffeilion of every bleffing rea- 

‘fon could defire or nature could beftow ; in poffeffion of 
humility, contentment and innocence ; in pofleffion of 
health, a gem divine, more precious than radient pearl, 
more valuable than the united ftores of Ormus and of 
Ind, to run in purfuit ofa phantom never tobe realized, 

of anignis fatuus that but lured to deftruction. If 
the commercial intercourfe between nations has occa- 

fioned a reciprocal communication of the arts, it has alfo 
occafioned a mutual exchange of vices and abfurdities ; 

af it has increafed the knowledge of mankind—it has al- 

folet the virtuous know, that men were, by their actions 
more nearly related to the infernals, than charity had 

before allowed them to imagine ; if it tmtroduced into 
Rome the knowledge and the fciences of Greece, that 
‘knowledgd and thofe fciences were confined to a few, 
swhilft te corruption and licentioufnefs of the Grecians 
fpreae .hrough the whole extent of Itals, Rome becanie 
the focus where the crimes of all nations were united, 
_ ¢and the imperial miftrefs of the world-condefcended to. 
sbowtotheirinfluence, She had formerly afforded many 
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inftances of the fublimeft virtues, but it was referved 
for her alfo to exhibit.in the perfon of Nero the mof 
perfect model of depravity. The names of the Tyrean 
merchants who rivaled in wealth and f{plendor the mo- 
narchs of the eaft, have been configned to merited ob- 
livion, while Cincinnatus is remembered with admira- 


‘tion by the libertine and with applaufe by the virtuous. 


‘The thirft of gain wafted the Spaniard to the fhores of 
America, and nine millions of the human race, who 
were before in pofleffion of every neceflary art, of a 
mild government, and a peaceful religion, and what at 
this time would be truly .aftonifliing, contented in the 
midft of gold, were devoted to torments and deftru¢tion, 
by a band of robbers. It is this conveys the Englifh- 
man to India, and transforms to a defert, the molt de- 
hghtful portion of the globe, where, if gold were wan- 
ting, Nature had been prodigal of every blefling. That 
the meafure of his iniquity might be full, it was this in- 
duced the merchant at once to brave celeftial vengeance, 
and tear the harmlefs African from his bleeding coun- 
try, to devore him to worfe than death, flavery and op- 
preflion. It is this,that not yet fatiated, ftill threat- 
ens new fcenes of flaughter to the human race, and the 
commercial town of Orleans, that has been callea, from 
its fituation, the Conftantinople of America, may, like 
that kindred city, be in fucceeding ages, the fource of 
contention between rival powers, fend many a foul in- 
dignant to the Stygian fhades, and tinge Miiiffipp:’s 
waves with the blood of many a hardy veteran. And 
you, my female readers, you or your fair defcendants, 
may be expofed to the fury of the ruffian foldier, in the 
very ftreets of Lexington. Liften with trembling 
dread to the roar of cannon, and hear the groans of ex- 
piring mortals, wafted to your-ears on the wings of eve- 
ry gale ; and on that fatal day, let them recolleét that 
the cruel avarice of unfeeling man brought the carnage 
to their doors. It was our-comnection with Britain for 
commercial purpofes, that lately placed us on the brink 
of ruin—had almoft polluted the altars of liberty with 


the crimes of defpotiim, and made this world one 
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extenfive theatre of oppreffion,;-from Terra del Fue- 

0, to where the Ruffian thivers on Kamtf{chatka’s 
Frivid fhore. “But it would bea fuperfiuous as well 
as endlefs tafk, to enumerate all the evils brought up- 
on mankind by the’ Mercantile profefion. It is trme 
the philofophic enquirer fhould‘inveftigate the caufe a 
the difeafe, and that anmenlightened age fhould point ox 
a a remedy adequate to its removal. 

[Ta be continued.) 
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OROMASIS, 
A DIALOGUE. 


Names of the Perfons—Oromssis, AREMANZs 
SCENE——The Beginning of the World. 


Oromasis. AT laft, Ihave vanquifhed thee! I take 
iafpite of thee, full poffeflion of Matter, and I am go 
ing to create a world. 

Arimane. Thou haft vanquifhed, but not deftr 
me, nor canft thou do it ; T am immortal as well as 
thyfelf; I thall be thy eternal foe. Difpofe of the A/at- 
ter, of which thou canft not banif me; create thy 
world. 

Oro. Separate from Chaos, come forth, you Etherial 
Flame, form yourfelf into Globes, into any wtede of Suns, 
turn eachupon your axis; go and take that place which 
fhall be determined to you by the equilibrium of your 
refpective attractions. 

You, Matter of lefs perfectability; Air: Water: 
Earth: Elements, whieh take thofe different forms, 
from your being more or lefs impregnated with. heat ; 
you mult go and form other globes, lefs confiderable, 
leis brilliant, more multiplied, more inhabitabie; Be 
you diftributed amonatt thofe Suns which will ge you 
a regular motion, and light. 

Let the principal amongtt you, explore théir va cir- 
cle arouad its regulating Sun, follow him like friends 
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more een like flaves.—You have a power, which 5 
may difplay, according to your weight, to almoft infi- 
nite diftances. Let.your courte, through that luntinous 
-ecean, determined by the impulfion which your Sun 
will give yeu, be regulated by its attraQion, by yours, 
by that which the Planets, and you, fhall exert upon 
auch other, and upon ittelf. 

Let the fmaller globes, ferving as fattellites to. the 
others, re-acting upon, but dragged after them, more 
remarkable for them than even the funs of another -ce- 
leftial family, form perpetual knots, by rolling at the 
fame time upon their own axis, around their fur, 
and around their principle planct. 

Army of the heavens, march ! 

Ari. This is all mechanical, my inventive mind has 
no hold of it: go on, Oromafis. 

Oro. Yes, planets, let thaterial fluid, let thofe va- 
pours whieh furround you, breaking, or centering the 
‘beams of the fun, bring upon your plains and your val- 
lies a growing heat, whilft your mountaias and your 
a everlafting refervoirs of ice, which the equilt- 

rium and. obliquity of your ecliptic, fhall conftantly 
anclt and renew, {hall entertain the courfe of rt- 
vers, and nourifh thofe oceans,from which new vapours 
hall arife, for the fupport .of innumerable fprings ; let 
thofe vapours be condenfed by the cool of the mornin 
‘into falutary dewsgand when it fhall be ufeful, let a 
rapid wind precipitate them into abundant rains. 

Ari. Let them form -likewife the cold and uncom- 
fortable fnow, the devaftating hail, the dangerous thun- 
der. 

Oro. I create you, plants, in your variegated {pecies, 
in your different beauties, in your peaceful enjoyments. 
By you will eximeation begin. I give you the property 

of. developing and nourithing yourfelves. I endow 
you avith the happinels of re-produétion. I give you 
the fir fpark of the creating fire, you fhall know Love. 
The young poppy, not ableat firft to bear without bend- 
ing, the. weight of its light bud, as foon as a generating 
flame thall run into its Adres, thall erect towards the 
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heavens, its wide expanded bloffom, brilliant with pride 
aid voluptuoufn 3, ready to give way to its crowned 
fruit, which will aart its produétive feedsafar. Breathe 
ye blooming and perfumed rofe, rich and ‘odoriferous 
pink, fuperb tulip, noble lily, {weet jeffamine ; come 
forth, thou bafhful violet, and even thou, finipie daily ; 
live and love, let zephyrs carefs you, be alimented by 
the rain; let the fun fortify.and colour you, 

" Ari. Amongtt you will grow themoft dangerous poi- 

ons. 

Oro. They will not hurt one anotfier: Thofe ven- 
omous plants fhall grow, and enjoy themfelves like the 
others. How doft thou know, but it may be poflible 
for me to give them as many ufeful properties, as thou 
canft give them dangerous ones? ( Contenuing bis work ) 

Appear, ye Animals. You fhall have, above the 
plants, memory, judgment, reflection, underftanding and 
work, each according to your wants. Your affetions 
fhall be more exquifite and more moral; they fhall not 
be always confinedto fenfual pleafures ; you thall want 
to pleafe, and fhal¥ fucceed—Several amonpft you fMiall 
form families. Almoft all your females, and piimt of 


your males fhall know the delight of parental love ;—= 


This fentiment, fo delightful, is what induces ‘tie, fa> 
ther and mafter of the world, to animate ye all. ~~ 

Ari. The gentleft amongft them fhall be at war with 
thy plants ; andwith their mercilefs teeth, will cut, tear 
up and devour them. Moft of them fhall deftroy one 
another. 

Oro. Mut they not finifir!—And I thank thy crvel- 
ty for having fupplied me with the means of giving 
birth to a greater number of living beings, upon fuch 
fmall and cir. umf{cribed Matter. 

-( To be continued. 9 


ie <i one 


A Scholar wanting money, fold ‘his books, and wrote 
to his father, “ Rejoice with me, for now my books fup- 
port me,” te 
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(Continued from page 14.,) 

*¢ Good heavens ! (continued he) by what method 
“can I relieve thefe poor wretches? Three days 
‘* without bread, and I have fared fumptuonfly every 
“ day ! I muft think of fome way to relieve the dil- 
“ trefs of this unhappy woman without wounding her 
“* delicacy: Shemay be, pofibly, a perfon of family, 
ei *“ and reduced from affluence to ftruggle with the mife- 
é “ ries of poverty: fomething muft be done, and foon.” 
A Whilft the heart of this benevolent man-was_over- 
fiowing with humanity chance gave him that day an 
opportunity of feeing the whole miferable family, 
which had fo much engaged his pity. 

He was juft going to a coffee-houle, when on the ftair 
cafe, he met the melancholy groupe,the firft objet which 
prefented itfelf, was a moft amiable young woman, m 
5 very ordinary apparel, pale and emaciated. On her 
‘ languid cheek a tear was ftealing down, whilft her eyes 
Ri were caft on a little miferable babe feemingly almoft ex- 
piring, which the held in her arms.and which the beheld 
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: with unutterable woe. A little prating girl, of three . 
oe years old, was hanging on her apron; and-two finé boys ry 
ih of four.and five brought upthe rear; one with a pitch- ": 
‘| er of water,the other witha fmal! loaf of bread. - 
* Mr. Allen, who ever looked on mifery with akindof §“ 
i facred pity, ftood back and gave this poor woman, with —* 
her little ragged retinue, the wall to pafs by, with as 
much deference and refpedt, as if fhe had been the firft tre 
dutches in the land. no 


A fine gown or petticeat, which fo attracts the civi- 

lity of the world, and has a much greater influence 

over the minds of moft people than is imagined, had a 

: very contrary effeét on this good man, as the very thab- 
i by garments of thefe poor people claimed his refpe*t, 
intt¢ad of contempt; for he plainly faw they were the 
yemains of better days, and could not help refleciang 
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what that diftrefs muft be which brought tkem to this 
extreme of wretchednefs. His aged eyes felt the fa- 
cred drops of pity ; and during his thort walk, he was 
wholly abforbed in various fchemes of providing for 
the {peedy relief of the poor fufferers. He once 
thought of enclofing abank-bill, and fending it by the 
penny poft ; but as he then knew not her name, that 
fcheme he could not purfue till he made, fome: enquiry 
how to direct to her; but the fecret hand of _provi- 
dence foon pointed out a furer way; foras Mr, Allen 
| was returning to his apartment that very day, he met in 
the paffage the eldeft little boy, ragged as a colt, but 
| the very perfection ithelf of beauty and innocence. 
He held in one hand an old filver fpoon, in the other a 
bird cage, in which was 4 moft beautiful Virginia night- 
ingale. 
** Where, my pretty, boy, (faid the eompaflionate 
man) are you goin 
* Oh, fir, (replied the {weet fellow, with the cheer- 
ful innocence of that engaging age) 1 muft help my 
poor mammaif I can: I know my way into the next 
ftreet, andI am going to carry this cage to the bird- 
“ fhop. Thisbird fings fweetly: What a-pity to fell 
“ him! But, perhaps, i fhall get a little money for this 
* fpoon, if not for the bird ; we have nothiug elie left 
now to part with; and poor little Fanny is juft dy- 
“ ing: What canwedo, Sir, fora little money? For 
* when fhe dies, my mamma faysfhe muft have a coffin. 
“ What is a coffin?” 

Mr. Allen was fo extremely affected with the dif- 
trefs and fimplicity of this lovely boy, that he eould 
not help buffting intotears. He took the ehild into 
his dining room, and enclofing a bank-bill for twenty 
pounds ina piece of paper, bade him.carry. it up-to his 

other, and not fell her favorite bird, and that he 

ould fee her the next day to enquire: er if he 
could be of any fervice to her. 


The little boy ran with, his meflage. Oh 
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hofe furprife, it muft be NERBIDER, was great. . is to 
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Mr. Allen, he retired to reft, and enjoyed that fweet 
repofe which never fails to attend the flumbers of the 

Asthis humane gentleman felt himfelf uncommon- 
ly affeCted with the fufferings of this little diftreffed 
family, he was the next day uneafy till the hour arriv- 
ed when he intended calling on them. He tapped 
gently at the door, which was opened by a little fmiling. 

irl. | 

It is impoffible for any pen but a Fielding’s-to de- 
fcribe the fcene of mifery which prefenteditfelf. The 
wretched mother fat weeping over her dead infant, 
vainly fancying it itill had life, and was not gon fore- 
ver! The other children were crying of hunger 
and cold, the feafon being extremely fevere ; and they 
had not the leaft {park of fire in the apartment, in which 
was every mark of the moft bitter diftrefs. 

The poor woman was furprifed at the appearance of 
a ftranger, and looking up, with her face covered with 
tears, and with an air of dignity which appeared in the 
midftof this fcene of wzetchednefs, fhe attempted to 
rife ; but Mr. Allen prevented her, begging her not to 
be difturbed by his prefence. 

** Tfaw i: Sa your little boy yefterday, and by him 
* J found that ¢ 

‘* T am glad, fir, (interrupting him) of an opportu- 








“ nity of returning you the bank-bill you fent by my 








** child. Here it is: unbroken I affure you 
“* IT cannot accept of that which will never be in my 
“ powertorepay. I am, it is true, under the hard hand 
* of poverty but indeed, Sir, I neither ¢in nor 
** will accept this (again offering the bill) on any con- 
** fideratton. Wher. this poor babe, who expired this 
** morning, islaid in the earth (continued fhe, burfting 
«¢ into tears) thefe hands will provide a fupport fer my 
“ little ones then left; it is for their diftrefs alone, that 
“ my heart bleeds, when they are cryingaround me for 
“ bread.——But as to your bounty, Sir, 1 muft infit 
© on returning it.” 


" Mr. Allen who was aftonithed at thefe noble - fenti- 
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ments, with tuch a picture of real diftrefs on all fides, 
moft vehemently infifted on the aeceptance of what he 
called a trifle. 
“ I feel (faid he) for the fufferings of thefe little 
“ ones; Ihave been myfelfa parent. © 

* Jam, madam, moft deeply affe&ted with your. for- 
“ rows: my tears you fee, will flow—an old man’s 
“ tears—but what of that !—they are tears of finceri- 
“ ty. Once more, let me beg your acceptance, of 

_* what you ftand in fuch extreme need.” 


His perfuations, however, were in vain, and the poor . 


woman continued inflexible in her refufal of his gene- 
rous offer. She acknowledged, in the warmeft termes 
her gratitude, and begged him to fit down, 

The little children now gathered round his knees, 
whom he kifled by turns, took chem in his arms, and 
treated them with cakes and fweet-meats, which he 
had brought in his pockets for that purpofe. He felt 
/himfelf uncommonly affected whiltt the little innocents, 
who were now playiég around him in the higheft fpi- 
rits (for with children of th&t ag=) 

“* The tear’s forgot as soon az shed 1” 
and were afking him many little queftions with the beau- 
tiful fimplicity of their early years. 

“ Tell me, madam, (faid Mr. Allen, wiping the tears 
* which flowed down his aged cheek) what I can do to 
“ ferve you. Have you aay parents—any friend to 
“ whom [ fhall apply Revue relief ?”’ 

“ Ihave none, (fhe replied, weeping). no parent ; 
“ nofriends! I am a ftranger in this land ! helplefs ! 
** and have noone to apply to for relief. F with I 
“ knew where to difpofe of this manufcript (reaching 
“ herhand to a bundle ef papers which lay on an old 
“ ehair by her bed fide.) lé I could find a bookfeller 
*¢ to purchafe this little work, I fhould then have the 
* means of procuring bread for thefe poor babes. I 
* have offered it toone or two of that profeilion, but 
“ have met with inconceivable difficulties in the difpa- 
¢ fal of it,.as one bookfeller told me, he never publilhed 
* a work without a name—and another-——=,” 
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32. Character of Lord Chatham 


*¢ Pray (interrupted Mr. Allen) when did you write 


* it? Is it a novel? I have no great opinion of mo- 


_® dern novels.”’ ’ 


* It is not a novel, Sir—It is a mifcellaneous col- 
lection ; but they are not of my writing ——Chance 
brought the work to my hands bya very odd acci-* 
* dent. As I was one day rummaging an old werm 
*“ eaten cheit, Ifaw in one corner of my wretched 
** apartment, a large bundle of papers, but fo defaced 
** by mildew and damps, that I could hardly make out 
ti contents. 

“« Thave, however, with much difficulty, every even- 
* ing, when my children were afleep, fet about tranf- 
** cribing the work ; as atho’t occurred to me, that it 
* might, perhaps, be fome little advantage to me in my 
“ diltrefs ; but, alas! after all the incredible pains I 
“ have taken, I cannot get a purchafer for it.” 

“If you will entruft me with it, madam, (faid Mra 
“ Allen} I will endeavor to difpofe of it foryoue A 
“ worfaii is often impofed on in thefe matters.” 

The poor woman thankfully put. the manufcript in- 
to Mr. Allen’s hands. 

“ Depend, madam, on my utmoft zeal to ferve you, 
“ (faid he.) Iwillreturnin a very fhort time.” | 

Saying which, he put the manufcript into his pocket 
and immediately departed: highly fatisfied, that he now 
had an opportunity of ferving a woman of fuch exal- 
ted merit, without hurting her delicacy. And fhe, on 
her part, looked on himas an angel fent from heaven to 
afford her relief, in her preffing neceflity.. 

(To be continued. ) 
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A MASTERLT 
CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM, 


THE Secretary ftood alone. Modern degeneracy 
had not reached him. Original and unaccommodating, 


‘the features of his mind had the hardihood of antiquity, 


His auguit mind over-awed majeity, and onc of his fo- 
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vereigns thought royalty fo impaired in his prefence,. 
that he con{pired to remove him, in order tobe relieved 
from+is fuperiority. No flate chicanery, no narrow 
fyftem of vicious politics, no idle contefts for mini- 
fterial victories, funk him ‘to°the vulgar level of the 
great ; but overbearing, perfuafive, and impracticable, 
his: obje&t was Engiand, his ambition was fame. ~“With- 
out: dividing he -deftroyed party ; without corrupting, 
he made avenal age unanimous. France funk beneath 
him. ‘With one hand he fmote the houfe of Bourbon, 
and wielded “in the other the democracy of England. 
The fight of his-mind was infinite: and his ichemes 
were to eficét, not England, not the prefent age only, 
but Europe and pofterity. “Wonderful were the means 
by whichthefe fchemes were. accomplifhed, always fea- 
fonable, always adequate ; the fuggeftions of an under- 
ftanding animated. by ardour, and enlightened by <pro- 
phecy. 

he ordinary feelings, ;which make life amiable and 
indelent, were unknown+to him. Novo domettic difficul- 
ties, no domeitic weaknefs reached him; but, aloof 
‘from the forded occurrences of-life, and unfubied by its 
intercouree, he came occafionally into our fyftem, to 
council and to decide. 

A character fo exalted, fo ftrenuous, fo various, fo 
‘authoritative, aftonifhed.a corrupt age, and the treatury 
‘trembled at the name of Pitt through all her claffes of 
venality. ‘Corruption imagimed, indeed, that fhe had 


‘found defedéts in this ftatefman, and talked much of thes, 


‘inconfiftency of his glory, and much-of the ruin of his 
vittories ; but the hiftory of his country,-and the cala- 
‘mities of the enemy, an{wered and refuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents : his 
‘eloquence was an ra in the fenate, peculiar and fpon- 
‘taneous, familarly exprefling gigantic fentiments and 
inftin@tive wifdom ; not like the torrent of Demotfthe- 
‘nes, or the fplendid conflagration of Tully, it refem- 
bled fometimes the thunder, and fometimes the mufic 


of the fpheres, Like Murray, Le did not conduct the 
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underftanding «through the painful fubtilty ef argte 


mentation ; norwas he, like Townfhend, forever on 
the rack of exertion ;-but rather lightened upen the 
fubje&t, and reached the point by the flafhings of the 
mind, which, like thofe of his eye, were felt, but could. 
not be followed. 
Upon the whole, there-was in this man a -fomethin 

that coulc create, fubvert,. orreform ; an .underftand- 
‘dng, a fpirit, and an eloquence to fummon mankind te 
fociety, or to break the bonds of flavery.afunder, and to 
rule the wildernefs of free minds with unbounded au- 
thority; fomething that could eftablifh or overwhelm 
empire, and {trike a blow in the world that fhould re- 
- found through the univerfe. 


‘THE EXPERIENCED MAN’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


ON DRINKING. 


HOWEVER injurious, this fpecies of excefs may 
be tothe body, or the purfe, it is not fo criminal, in 
many refpects, as that of living only to be a thorough- 
fare for wine and strongdrink. . For he that places his 
fupreme delight in a.tavern, and \is uneafy till he-has 
drank away his fenfes, renders himfelf foon unfit for 
every thing elfe: Frolic at night is followed.with pain 
and ficknefs in the morning ; and then, what -was be- 
fore the poifon, is adminiftered.as the cure ; fo thata 
whole life is often wafted in this expenfive phrenzy ; 
poverty itfelf only cutting off the means, not the incli- 
ation ; and ameéerry night being {till efteemed worth 
living for, though fortune, ‘ friends, and. even health it- 
felf, have deferted us, nay thoughwe are never feen 
but with contempt and difgrace, and to warn others 
from the vices that’ have been our undoing.—When 
you are moft inclined to ftay another bottle, be fure to 
eo, That is the moft-certain indication which can be 
given, that you have drank enough. The moment af- 
ter, your reafon, like a falfe friend, will defert you, 
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when you moft need its affiftance ; you will be ripe for 
every mifchief andmore apt torefent than follow afly 
good gouncil that might preferve you from. it. 


' DRESS. . 

There is likewife an intemperance in dress » which, 
though not fo blameable or dangerous as others, is nc- 
verthelefs worth your care toavoid. Pretenders, fre- 
guenters of public places of refort, and thofe who would 
dazzle the ladies, firft adopt the fafhion ; and froin 
them, though with tenfold abfurdity, it has {pread thro’ 
almoft every -ciatsvand defcription of people. Drefs 
is, at beft, but a female privilege ; and, in men, reese 
both levity of mind, and effeminacy of manners. But, 
in a citizen, an affection of this kind can never be par- 
doned. In him it is a viceas well.as a folly, as open. 
ing a ddor to extravagance, which never fails to 
be attended with ruin: and the prudent never care t@ 
deal witha man who muft injure eitherthem or himfelf, 
—Wherever there is a woman in a family, there is a 
natural iffue for all the expence that can be {pared 
on that article; and that poor wretch mult havea mif- 
erable head, who would inflame his wife’s follies by his 

wa. In fhort, to lay out money in fine clothes, may 
be juftified in fortune-hunters, becaufe it is their ftock 
in trade, butin no-body elfe ; the wall in the ftreet, or 
fome little deference where youare not known, being all 
the advantages attending it ; and where you @ré, abfurd 
finery is no more regarded, than a mean paltroon in the 
robes of a prince. It is:therefore wifdomto wear fuch 
apparel as {uits your condition; not fordid and beggars 
ly, or foppith and conceited; agreeable to what the po- 
et puts in the father’s mouth, {peaking to the fon, of 
his habit, which he advifes to be rich, not gaudy, or ex- 
pressedin fancy. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FONGUE, 
The art or virtue of holding your tongue, is the nex$ 
topic I fhall lay before you; botha rare and excellent 
quality; and what contributes greatly to our eafe and 
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grofperity. In general, therefore, remember it is as 
langerous to fall in love with one’s own voice, as one’s 
wn face. Thofe who talk much, cannot always talk 
well, and may much oftener incur cenfure than praife: 
few people care to be eclipfed; and a fuperiority of 
fenfe is as ill.brooked as a fuperiorizy of beauty or for- 
tune. If you are wife, therefore, talk little, but heaz 
much; what you are to learn of yourfelf, muft be by 
thinking ; and from others, by fpeech; let them find 
tongue then, andyou ears; by which means, fuch asare 
pleated with themfelves, which are the grofs of man- 
kind, will’ frimewiie be pleated wath you, and you will be 
doubly paid for your attention, both in affection and 
knowledge. 


TALKING OF ONE’S SELF. 

When people talk of themfelves, lend both ears; it 
is the fureft-way to learn mankind ; for let men be ever 
fo much on their guard, it will be a wonder if fome fuch 
efcape is not made, as is a fufficient clue to the whole 
eharacter. I need not obferve to you, that, for the ve- 
ry fame reafon, you are never to make vourfelf the fub- 


ject of your own converfation. Though I hope you 


will have no vices to conceal, all men have infirmities ; 
and, next to the rooting them out, which is perhaps im- 
poflible, is the concealing them. 


ILL-NATURED JESTS. 

If it is dangerous to fpeak of ourfelves, it is much 
more foto take freedoms with other people. A jeft 
may tickle many; but the refentment that follows it 
may do you more injury, than the reputation fervice. 





MISAPPLICATION OF WORDS. 

A perfon giving an account of an entertainment, to 
which he had been invited, faid, that “the dinner was 
desperate well cooked, the wine was terrible good, Mr. 
was dreadful polite, and his daughters were 
gruel pretty, and ebominadle fine. 
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Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE is the moft ancient and impor 
tant of all arts.. If the earth.produced not, where 
were the materials for manufactures—where were the 
objects of commerce ;. where the wealth of nations? 
In fhort it ftandsat the bottom of all; it fupports the 
whole fabric. of ufe, convenience and luxury. Of this 
allare convinced, without any argumentation. He, 
therefore, who:points out to the induftrious farmer a 
method to make two fpires of grafs or kernals of grain, 
grow inthe room of one, is doubly a benefactor to his 
‘country, if laying. a foundation for the increafe of her 
wealth can make him fuch.. 


GREAT care fhould be taken,in the {pring of the 
ear, tofhut up fences and prevent horfes and every 
kind of cattle from running over grafs lands. Grafs, 
atics firft fpringing up, has no -dégree of hardinefs; it 
is too tender and delicate to fuftain injury. The bite 
of cattle, while itis in this ftate, opens its bleeding 
pores, and, as it were, poifons it~and prevents its fu- 
ture growth.—Moreover, the tread of the cattie’. feet 
fo wounds and mangles the roots of tender grafs, as to 
difable them from fending forth and: nourifhing their 
blades. The. gnawing of horfes upow tender {pring 
grafsis more pernicious than that of neat cattle, as 
they bite clofer, and, while the ground is foft, often 
take up a part of. the root with the blade. 

Early {pring grazing has alfo this pernicious effedct, 
that it lays the ground bare andexpofes it to the rays 
of-the fun, fo that, incafe of an early drought, the fur- 
face of the earth is hardened and. the roots of the grafs 
become fcorched ; .which not only prevents the next 
enfuing crop, but injures the foil for years to come, 
Farmers often do not confider how much they lofe by a 
few days neglect of their-fences.in the fpring, They 
had better pay double or even treble price for feafona- 
ble feucing than to.let their fences lic down and: the 
' Gattle graze their lands. - 
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ANY timein the month of March is a proper feafon 
to prune your trees ; mind nothing about the moon, 
for fhe concerns-herfelf little about you or your trees, 
and the ign is always in theright place when it makes- 
you induftrious. ‘There is no part of a farm which: 
yields fo great profit with fo little labor, as. the well 
cultivated orchard. 


Young trees require to be pruned every year as- 


much as the old. You fhould never fuffer a fucker te 


remain near the root, from one year to another, nor by 
any means upon the body or trunk, which you do not 
intenddhall be permanent, 

in pruning old trees, and thofe which have gotten 
their growth, obferve the following rule : 

Cut away no limb near the trunk, nor indeed at any 
diftance from it, which is too large at the place of inci- 
fon to, heal or to clofé over again; this may be deter- 


qined by the thriftinefs of the tree,as well as by the 
foe. If by negle®& you have fuffered a limb to ttand,. 


till it has attained this srowth, it mutt ftand, otherwife 
by extirpating it you give thetree its. death wound, by 
opening an avenue to the air and water, which induce 
rot :ennets, andin courfe of time the limb or trunk be- 
coms hollow frequently to the roots. 

For.this reafon no fprout fhould be fuffered to re- 
main on, or near the body of the fapling, which is not 
defigned:th.il ‘tand when it has attained its full growth. 
The long life of different orchards, foil aad fituation be- 
ing ound will depend more onthe above management 
shae. on-any other circu > ipa 

-In trimming an orchard, -at patience and indu 
are required, which wilkb:. ses rewarded at the har= 
weit. . ¥ou mult not only remove ail the dead and dry 
braaches, but extricate every unneceffary twig and 
— each branch, to its very extremity. 

The more ofthis labor. that is performed, if per 
ed with judgment, the more thrifty will the tree 
mé, and the fruit will not only be increafedin quan- 

sity, but much improvedin quality. - 
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“When the tops of the branches of your apple trees be- 
gin to die (which will be much retarded by the above 
treatment) they ought immediately to be regenerated, 
by giving what is calléd a new top: This is done by 
cutting off a few feet of their extremities, over the 
whole tree, fo as: to have it ina proper form.;.if the 
trunk is yet tolerably found, the new branches will 
grow thriftily, and bear-tuxuriantly, and if you with te 
vary your fruit, the fprouts, after: one year’s growth, 
and moft frequently the fame year, will be fit for inno- 
eculating, which fucceeds equally well in the. old as in 


the young, trees, and. with which every farmer ought 
to be acquainted. 





LAKE SUPERIOR. 


THIS immenfe lake, or rather inland ocean, is faid 
to be the largeft body-of frefh water in America, if not 
- én the known world. 

It approaches nearer the form of -a fquare than any 
of the largeft lakes on the continent, and has a coaft of 
more*than 1600 miles.—The greateft part-of this coaft 
however is bounded by mountainous and rocky land, and 
the lake itfelf lies upon a vaft bed of rocks, which, at 
a certain feafon, from the limpid clearnefs.of the water, 
may be feen ata great depth, huge, vaft irregular; in 
fome places exhibiting an appearance of having been 
hewn, inclining the fpectator to believe, that large cities 
have been funk by-fome convulfion of nature, ef whofe 
foundation thefe were the remains:—JIn the fummer 
time, the water conftituting the fuperficies of the lake, 
are tolerably warm, but if you take up to.the depth of 
only a fingle fathom, it is equally cold-with ice—the 
long continuance and extremities of the winter’s cold 
prevailing on the temperature of the waters over the 
fhort and tranfient heat of the fummeratmofphere, 

Lake Superior is in extent about two handred and 
ninety Englifi miles from North to South, and about. 
three hundred and fifty miles from Faft to Wek; the 

“48th degree of North latitude pafling through the mid. 
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dle of the lake, and its weftward extremity in 39 deg. 
3° min. weft longitude from the meridian of London. 
This lake includes feveral fine iflands,the undifturbed 
haunts of the native quadrupeds of the foreft, fecluded 
from other parts of America, by the vaftextent of the 
lake, and far out of the view-of all other land. Thefe 
iflands feem never to have been inhabited by men, a fu- 


erftitious notion having prevailed among the Indian na- | 


tions, that they are haunted by-invifible powers; inimi- 
cal to the race of man, avenging, with the utmott feve- 
rity every attempt to penetrate thefe lonely forefts.— 
One of the iflands, (Royale) -is at leaft 100 miles in 
length, and 45 in breadth—Maurepas.is fomething lefs 
—both are covered with thick woods and inhabited by 
deer, foxes, rabbits, and a few other quadrupeds. How 
thefe came there, is a queftion not eafily folved, unlefs 
we.fuppofe, with fome free philofophers, that the earth 
itfelf is alike productive of vegetable and animal life. 
—The water in the large extent of this lake is eighty 
or ninety fathoms deep, and in fome places-it is: faid to 
be unfathomable. The navigation is equally, if not 
more hazardous, than that of the Atlantic; the waves 
fwelling to.a vaft height, in. gales ef wind, and atthe 
fame time fo fhort, that it is difficult for.aveffel to mount 
them —Fith abound here, particularly the fturgeon.and 
trout, which:grow to.a fize. unknown in the molt eaftern 
arts of the United States. Many rivers empty into 
Lake Superior, of which two are very large en the N. 
E. and are partly difcharged through St. Mary’s 
ftreights into. lake Huron, and partly through fubterra- 
neous pailages. 
Notwithftanding the pretended influence of the moon 
upon the waters ot the great ocean, it has no fuch influ- 
ence en the waters of lake Superior ; which fhe -furely 
would have to.a fenfible degree, if there were any truth 
im the Newtonian fyftem.of the tides.—There.is a gra- 
dual fwell, however, in the-lake, which: rifes to about 
4 feet 4 inches in feven.years and a half, and in the fame 
{pace of time falls gradually to its former level ; nearly 


the fame thing is obferved of the CafpianSea,in Afia. 








